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THE PLAYS OF EUGENE BRIEUX 

BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 



It is a matter of seven or eight years since Mr. Lawrence 
Irving persuaded me, much unwilling, to come and see a play 
by a French author which he thought uncommonly good, 
and which he and his excellent company did uncommonly well. 
He called it "The Incubus," but the author had called it "Les 
Hannetons," and I thought it immensely amusing. Amusing is 
not the word for "Les Trois Filles de M. Dupont" (literally trans- 
lated for our public), but still I do not know that I felt all the 
author's tragical force when I saw it played by the same ad- 
mirable artists. A sense of his far reach came to me when 
again, after years, I saw in London his mighty homily, "La 
Foi," or, as they called it there, "False Gods." 

Of course I am talking of the work of Eugene Brieux, which 
I have been acquainting myself with during the past fortnight 
almost exhaustively — that is, out of his twenty-frwb pieces I 
have read fourteen, besides the three I have seen played. I 
call this rather a large preparation for an intending critic; but 
I do not despair of reading the other six plays, possibly before 
I shall have finished writing this paper. 

I suppose we must concede something to the stage as a 
means of setting forth the drama. The Greeks seemed to like 
it, and the Elizabethans used it almost to forgetfulness of the 
written plays, or at least the fact of their authorship. But with 
a really good play one really does not need the stage, or at 
least need it, so to speak, necessitously. It is a luxury, it is 
perhaps a superfluity of naughtiness; I grant that in the case 
of Pantomime, or that young daughter of Pantomime, the 
Movie, it is a valuable adjunct to the printed text; but I have 
somehow not missed it in my acquaintances with dramatists 
generally, and especially with the greatest of all dramatists, 
Shakespeare. That is, not having it, I have got on without 
it; and I have a passion for reading plays which seems to grow 
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upon me at the time of life when one hates to go out after 
dinner to the theater. If the theater would come to me, very 
well, I would not refuse its help in the interpretation of a drama- 
tist; but I can get on without it; and if it insists, it must give 
me a seat on the center aisle of the orchestra, not farther than 
eight rows back. Then I can make pretty sure of a pleasure 
comparable to that I have had in reading the plays of Shake- 
speare, of Alfieri, of Goldoni, of Sheridan, of Ibsen, of Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw, of Chekoff, of M. Maeterlinck, and now lastly 
of M. Eugene Brieux, not to name a score of others. In my 
arm-chair at home I do not have to suffer any waits between 
the acts; nobody crushes across my knees coming in or going 
out, or makes me rise to let him by; there are no draughts; I 
have no anxiety as to the hat of the lady in front of me, whether 
I shall have the courage to ask her to take it off if she forgets 
to do so. The dramatist has not me at his mercy, but I have 
him at mine, and I can shut him off, or up, at an instant's notice. 
Some might suppose that I was saying all this in the interest 
of readers who have no theater to represent the drama to them, 
or of authors who cannot get their plays on the stage; and there 
is a good deal of force in the supposition. But I am sure that I 
have never once had the impulse to shut M. Brieux off or up ex- 
cept in the instance of that most terrible tragedy, "Les Avaries," 
which was played here as "Damaged Goods," a very vulgar 
misnomer. I used to bear anything in literature, if only it was 
true, but in my old age I have to draw the line, and "Les Avaries" 
was of a terribleness which left it on the thither side of the 
frontier fixed by my nerves. The other plays I have had the 
fortitude for seeing through to the bitter end, whether I 
saw them on the stage or in the theater which "rose like an 
exhalation" from the printed page. The end of them is 
mostly bitter, as the end of most fables or histories must be 
where the final moral does not report itself "beyond these 
noises where is peace." Which of the pieces shall I speak of 
first? They are all alike in the intention to "see life steadily 
and see it whole" as a lesson for right living; but there is 
nothing in serious literature less directly didactic than these 
mercifully unsparing pictures of the thing as it is. Not by 
their counsel, but by their texture, which is that of experience, 
they protest against this or that evil of French life which has its 
analogue in every civilization. The terms of the life are French, 
but there are corresponding terms in the potentiality of American 
life if not in its actual conditioning. In the last analysis we are 
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human beings with the same inhuman impulse to oppress and 
deceive and enslave other human beings; but beyond this I 
shall not try to make the analogy appear. 

Perhaps the play where the analogy is most apparent is that 
sardonic tragedy of "L'Engrenage," the "Cog- Wheel," in which 
like effects of the democracy of both civilizations, not yet 
ultimated in economic equality, relentlessly clutch their prey. 
That is in some sort the scheme of Mr. Brand Whitlock's as yet 
incomparable political novel, The Thirteenth District; but in the 
novel the cause of the effect is in the crude ambition of that 
common politician, who becomes far more squalidly corrupt 
and degraded than the Frenchman whose tragedy begins in his 
renunciation of political ambition. It is by an ecstasy of irony 
that the cogs begin to clutch him in the very instant of his 
protest when the "supporter" who is dragging him on commits 
him to a pledge in favor of the measure which he most abhors as 
economically immoral. They never loose their hold of him till 
they drop him, bewildered, baffled, dishonored, after a year's 
experience as deputy, still an honest soul, but utterly defeated in 
his high purposes by the constituents whose good he wished to 
devote himself to, but who on their part only wished to use 
him for their own selfish ends. He becomes the victim of a sort 
of Credit Mobilier enterprise, but he alone of all who have 
innocently or guiltily taken the promoter's checks comes out 
in print and publicly confesses his act and denounces the scheme 
which has entrapped him. His reward comes when the mob 
passes under his windows with the cry of "Remoussin the Thief! 
Remoussin the Thief! Resign!" The irony is very bitter; it 
is gall and wormwood in the mouth; but it is wholesome, and 
the lesson is not so much civic as personal; it does not so' fully 
teach the hopelessness of the democratic system as it shows 
the helplessness of character which does not defend itself against 
the perversities of fate by the steadfastness wanting in Re- 
moussin. 

In all his plays M. Brieux makes you think at first that he is 
mainly concerned with the social, political, or moral problem 
which he has taken for the basis of his action; but he has not 
done with you before he has made you feel that it is the 
nature, the character, of this or that man or woman which has 
finally interested him, and this, whether he will or not, finally 
interests you. One might specify La petite Amie as the ex- 
ception which proves this rule. It is a protest against that 
terrible persistence of the Roman paterfamilias in French law 
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and custom by which a father may forbid the marriage of his 
son, and it is this abominable despotism which the dramatist 
wishes to bring in dishonor to destruction; but, after all, he 
leaves one thinking of the characteristics of the poor young 
pair who go out to drown themselves in their despair, rather 
than of the abominable power of the father who forces them to 
their doom. The young people have been living together un- 
married because he would not consent to their marriage; their 
last hope of living at all is taken away when the father inter- 
feres to prevent the son's getting some small government em- 
ploy because the young man is not married to the woman he is 
living with. The father is not a bad man beyond the average; 
to be sure, he had tried himself to make love to the girl before 
she goes to his son, though he bears her no malice for escaping 
him; only he wishes his son to make a marriage which will ad- 
vance him in their bourgeois world and enhance their common 
respectability by means of the bride's dot. He is not overdone, 
neither he nor his wife, who, struggling still, still conforms to 
his will and to the law which is with him. Even the son's wife, 
wife in everything but marriage because marriage is impossible, 
is not idealized, not romanced. She is painted with admirable 
restraint, and she remains with the reader a presence of good- 
ness, of tenderness, of courage, of despair. Say the situation 
is very French and you say something to be ashamed of unless 
you add that it is helplessly French. Here is nothing of the evil 
allure of the illicit, which it is the disgrace of the French ro- 
mancers to have thrown about love gone wrong; in this grave, 
sad, dreadful instance appears the seriousness which is the 
characteristic of the French rather than the insensate gaiety 
of an unmoral civilization. 

In this, as in his other plays, the author is always saying a 
good, brave, generous word for women. He recognizes their 
better motives, their unselfish devotion, their heroic bravery. 
In such a piece as "Les Remplasantes" (those "substitutes" in 
the maternal function which the bourgeois mothers in cities 
forbid themselves, or are forbidden by their denatured lives), 
a peasant mother is forced to become a wet-nurse by the en- 
vironment of a village devoted to the production of wet-nurses, 
and by the greed of her husband and his father, to leave her 
baby and go to foster another woman's child in Paris; but 
even with such a poor, humble, hungering creature as this the 
dramatist does not fail in the honor and the pity due her woman- 
hood. He paints her pure mother hallowed by the instinct 
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which lust and vice makes so foul in men, and he makes the heart 
glow at her truth to herself. The play is, more than the rest, 
a study of conditions. Not that it is not also a study of nature 
and character; the author cannot help making his plays always 
that; the people of the wet-nurse-producing village are real 
people, men and women, old and young; they are not merely 
figures in a polemic; the wet-nurse broker, a truly diabolical 
personage, is not an abstraction, he is entirely concrete; and 
the women of the bourgeois world of Paris, who demand the 
nurses for their convenience or their necessity, are each, though 
more slightly sketched, portraits and not merely composite 
pictures. If they prefer filles-meres for their children, it is be- 
cause these are less likely to pine for their own little ones, and 
not with any notion of countenancing immorality. They would 
perhaps even feel the moral of the piece immoral, since it seems 
to teach that women who cannot nurse their children have no 
right to be mothers. That is indeed a hard saying, but the 
lesson of the play is directed to those who will not rather than 
those who cannot. What is safely to be said in the matter is 
that the same amount of wholesome work, honest work of the 
hand, would solve the problem for the women of the city as 
it does for the women of the village. Perhaps this is what 
M. Brieux means to imply. 

It is not so easy to tell what a dramatist means as what a 
novelist means. That is one reason for dramatists forbearing 
the use of problems in plots. The novelist may (if he is an 
inartistic novelist, especially) go inside of his characters or 
behind them and push them the way he would have them go, 
or tell what they think and what they feel, and explain their 
circumstance to the last detail; but the dramatist, having got 
his people on their legs, has to let them do their own walking 
and talking, with the help of a few sign-board suggestions in 
the way of stage directions. If the spectator does not under- 
stand what they are after from what they say and do, or perhaps 
look, there is no help for him, when the dramatist is an artist 
and is truly on his job. But if he has produced a considerable 
body of drama, as M. Brieux has, there is no difficulty in know- 
ing what he is after. M. Brieux is unmistakably after liberty, 
after keeping one man's will off another man's life, after kind- 
ness, after making you put yourself in your neighbor's place, 
after bringing things home to you, after making you feel how 
it is yourself. He is accused of writing plays with a purpose, 
and I should not be surprised if one found him guilty. Of 
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course he writes plays with a purpose, as every dramatist 
has done from the beginning, unless he has the soul of a clown 
or a mountebank, merely. They are all like that, the good 
dramatists of our time, of every time that was not a rotten 
time. Mr,. Pinero writes plays with a purpose, Sir Henry 
Arthur Jones does, Mr. Shaw does, Sir James Barrie does, 
Ibsen did (mostly the purpose of making you see what you are 
about even if you could not see what he was), Bjornson did, 
Herr Hauptmann does, Herr Sudermann does. They have 
no scruple in luring you to the theater and then letting you 
realize that you are as in a church, under a machine-gun fire of 
homilies from a pulpit that calls itself a stage. You may say it 
is a fraud, that you supposed you were coming to a musical 
comedy, but you ought to have known who was asking you. 
The only question is whether the dramatist has hunted up 
his purpose or his purpose has hunted up him. In M. Brieux's 
case I should say the purpose had hunted up him. For me it is 
not imaginable that he frequented the law-courts in' pursuit 
of a subject such as overtook him in "La Robe Rouge": that 
dolorous tragedy was not the prey of a muck-raker, and neither 
was " Maternite" or "L'Evasion" or "Les Bienfaiteurs" or "La 
Foi." But a man deeply concerned, humanly concerned in life, 
and avidly eager to show it as he sees it, goes about the world 
in a wireless apparatus where every fact and aspect of life catches 
and trembles and burns to report itself to his hearers and be- 
holders. If he is of the dramatist's make, his report is a play 
with a purpose, for every fact and aspect of life throbs with 
purpose, with the longing to impart its meaning. But why do 
I bother to defend the play with a purpose. The "only Shake- 
speare" wrote plays with a purpose, as "Macbeth," for in- 
stance, or "Hamlet," or "Richard II." and several others. 

The primal purpose of a play is to illustrate life or to re- 
produce it. This done, the secondary, or moral, purposes ful- 
fil themselves — that is, they teach, they impart the convic- 
tions of the dramatist if he has any, and if he has none he 
is no dramatist, but a contriver of emotional acts analogous 
to the feats of the trapeze or of ground-and-lofty tumbling. 
The trouble with M. Brieux, in the minds of those who have not 
much mind, is that he has so many convictions and that he has 
so little hesitation in declaring them. He has convictions as 
to courts of law very like those of Tolstoy, who will not allow 
that there is a public personality separable from the private 
personality, and holds that it is impossible for justice to come 
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pure through the dirty souls of some who administer the statutes. 
He has convictions as to the comparative guilt of those who 
bring into the world children whom they cannot nurture and 
those who criminally prevent them. He has convictions as to 
the futility of organized charity and of the democratic means 
of representative government. He has convictions concern- 
ing the subterfuges of medical science. He has very power- 
ful convictions of the wickedness of the paternal control in the 
French family. He has horribly drastic convictions of the sin 
and shame which sexual vice entails upon the innocent. He 
has all these convictions, and others which he expresses with 
unsparing frankness but with perfect scientific decency. If 
any one went to his drama with hope of having his filthy soul 
tickled by the management of these intimate subjects, he would 
be entirely disappointed. Not for a moment is there lewd 
suggestion, an obscene glance; and the plain speaking, the 
awfully plain speaking, is worlds aloof from the sort of thing 
which we have been accustomed to call French. There is a 
splendid disdain of all this which ought to instruct a civiliza- 
tion averse from the material so boldly handled. 

I am not going to shrivel my polite page by giving an illus- 
tration of what I mean by passages from the plays. But I 
will say that there are some things in them almost as naked 
as some things in the Bible. I will not claim that they are of 
the same religious intention, but I have no doubt, from the 
things themselves, of their moral intention. I suspect from 
the allegory of "La Foi" in which the author paints the effect 
of the world-old superstitions of Egypt, that he is not of a 
theological or ecclesiastical bias in his way of thinking. But 
I could not honestly call him irreligious, if religion means the 
will for a better life here, whether in order to a better fife here- 
after or not. I do not say that all the convictions of M. Brieux 
are just; that would leave me in the attitude of his advocate 
rather than his judge, which I set out to be. But I do believe 
that he most powerfully holds them to be right. A great quality, 
I will even say a great charm, of the man is his ever-apparent 
honesty. I cannot make out that there is any straining for 
effect, any lying, even in a good cause, or for the purpose of 
enforcing a principle; there is no doing evil that good may 
come, in him; and so far one may safely say he is not a Jesuit; 
not that I think Jesuits are invariably or altogether bad. 

It seems to me one of M. Brieux's happy fortuities that he 
started in life as the son of a workingman, and that for a number 
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of years he worked himself at his father's trade of carpenter. 
From the carpenter's bench to a chair in the French Academy 
was not an immediate step. In fact, he had first to study at 
night, to read whenever he could, to write when he must, to 
become a journalist, and then a playwright. "He bought 
books," says the somewhat emotional M. Adrien Bertrand's 
sketch of his life and letters — "he bought books and devoured 
them; his first readings were Atala and Ren4, Scenes of Bohemian 
Life and Faust. The heroes of Murger, and all their indepen- 
dence, their hatred of the bourgeoisie, and all their hardships; 
these two masterpieces, Atala and Rene, the psychology of the 
love romance; and Fazist, with its dizzying depth, its eternal 
struggle of Good and Evil — these were the first germs chance- 
sown in the brain of the boy. And naturally in the bold imag- 
ination of the young apprentice boiled a thousand confused 
ideas, the desire to create literature, the need of expressing 
what he felt throbbing within him." 

It was not till he was thirty-four that his first play, the 
"Manages d' Artists," was accepted at the Theatre Libre in 1892. 
By that time the "thousand confused ideas" boiling within 
him had simmered down to a quiet surface in which life mirrored 
itself. His tremendous appeal to a past not less remote than 
Egypt in his " False Gods " for help against superstition in all 
times is, so far as I know, his only turning from his own time and 
place in the subjects of his drama. Otherwise it has only and 
always to do with the actual life of France. Mostly it has to 
do with the life of the French bourgeoisie, but sometimes with 
the life of the workman; and I think it very notable that in 
his whole drama there is not one person of title. Of course, 
titles do not count for much in France except with the American 
colonists at Paris, but when we reflect that M. Brieux has got on 
perfectly without once employing a M. le Marquis or a Mme. 
la Comtesse we must conclude either that he has an inveterate 
prejudice against the noblesse or else that the notion of nobility 
no longer strikes the French imagination. This, indeed, is what 
some observers of French life tell us, who say that democracy 
has gone much farther and deeper there than here. In contrast 
with the titlelessness of M. Brieux's plays it is amusing to note 
how the Englishmen, the best of them, cannot get through a 
play without the help of the nobility and gentry in some form. 
Mr. Pinero cannot, Sir James Barrie cannot, Sir Henry Arthur 
Jones cannot; Mr. George Bernard Shaw alone can manage 
without. In the beginnings of our American drama (very good 
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beginnings, some of them) it has been difficult almost to im- 
possibility to bring in noblemen, but when our novelists have the 
chance of hallooing their fancy abroad they at once meet peo- 
ple of quality. M. Brieux never brings them in, and it is an 
immense relief. One keeps one's own commonness without 
shame; one is as good as anybody. It would be a mistake 
though, to suppose that the exclusion of people of quality works 
anything like the idealization of the bourgeoisie or of the work- 
ing-classes. M. Brieux is far too honest a man for that; he 
knows his ground too well to have the heart to show it a flowery 
space or a well-trimmed lawn. There are good men among his 
bourgeoisie, and especially good women, but the average is 
very like the vast American average, and often the men are 
grossly selfish and tyrannical brutes, wild beasts of egotism and 
wilfulness, or, at their best, plain pigs. His poor people have 
the defects of their disadvantages and are oftener drunk than 
one would like to have them. One can best see them as he saw 
them in "Les Bienfaiteurs" and "Les Remplagantes," and no 
doubt (though I have not yet read those plays) the "Menages 
V Artists " and "Le Resultat des Courses." As for the bourgeoisie, 
you will find its people in all the plays. 

In drawing near my conclusion and application I have been 
asking myself which of this dramatist's plays I think the great- 
est, and I am going to say "L'Engrenage" "Les Bienfaiteurs," 
" L' Evasion," "La Robe Rouge," "Les Remplagantes," "Mater- 
niU," and "La Foi," and yes, of course, "Les Trois FUUs de 
M. Dupont," though I have merely seen that on the stage, 
where no play has really its best chance. I cannot say from my 
no-knowledge of French life that these studies of it are true to 
it, but from my knowledge of human nature as I find it in myself 
and in my other enemies I think they must be true. It is from 
this belief and from the temperament of his work everywhere 
that I feel his prime characteristic to be honesty. Above his 
natural desire for effect, for "the creation of the beautiful," he 
seems to feel his heart bound to the truth. He is honest, honest, 
honest. A man may of course be too honest, but it is a good 
fault, and this fault one may detect in M. Brieux. A man, 
especially a dramatic author, ought not to be too honest; he 
unfits himself to comfort the tired business man. 

Except (so far as I have noted) in "La Foi," where the 
persons are necessarily types of fanaticism, of tyranny, of 
servility, of self-devotion, either to blind belief or to a beneficent 
iconoclasm, M. Brieux seems always to deal with character. 
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His people are differenced from one another as they are in the 
real world, and they are differenced each in themselves — that is, 
they are not always governed by their ruling passions. They 
do not wholly abandon themselves to their natural inclinations; 
sometimes they straighten up and lean the other way. I think 
this is so in all his pieces, but I should say, with due misgiving, 
that it was most so in "La Deserteuse," where the whole action is 
quieter than usual and the lesson is not civic or social so much 
as personal. The fool, for example, who gives herself up to the 
superstition of her histrionic genius, and leaves her husband and 
child to follow its lead in the bonds of a sufficiently silly liaison, 
and then, after years, returns to captivate the love and faith 
of her young daughter, is not altogether a fool nor altogether 
bad. She is wise enough and good enough when she is shown 
her advantage in leaving the girl to the stepmother whom the 
forsaken father has found for her in his second marriage, and 
she not unamiably resumes her adventure, which her business 
faculty promises to turn into a rather successful enterprise. 
All the persons of this very strong play are similarly kept in 
hand; none of them exceeds the bounds of common sense in 
the end, not even the girl infatuated with her cheaply fascinating 
and almost, but not quite, worthless mother. 

It is admirable work, and there is such work in all of this 
dramatist's pieces: none is so tragical, so terrible in its meaning 
as to be without a saving grace, without reserves that console 
and convince. It is with evil and cruel conditions that M. 
Brieux wages unsparing war; it is on those who stand for them, 
when they stand for them, that he has no mercy. I feel how 
vain it is to try and sum up the meaning of such a man in a 
few words, or even many, but I venture to say the purpose of 
this dramatist in all his purposeful drama is to better conditions, 
that they who afflict by them and they who suffer in them may 
see the possibility of changing them. 

Throughout these inadequacies I have been trying to say 
that when M. Brieux suffers himself to be humorous, he is de- 
lightfully humorous, but never broadly humorous; and there is 
a sort of heartache in his smile when he paints the defects of 
qualities. In this ultimately amusing mother, he paints the 
qualities of defects, and seems to console himself for the defects. 

W. D. Howells. 



